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The Rev. John F. Sheauman (with permission of the Academy) read 
the following paper : — 

On some Inscribed Stones at Kiixeen Cormac, near Dunlavin. 

Among the many places and objects of antiquarian interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunlavin, is the ancient cemetery of Killeen Cormac, lying 
to the south-west of Dunlavin, and distant from it about three miles. 
It is situated on the lands of Colbinstown, in a detached portion of the 
parish of Davidstown, in the barony of E. Narragh and Reban, county of 
Kildare. This interesting spot lies in a valley of picturesque character, 
traversed by the River Griese, here separating Wicklow from Kildare, 
and the diocese of Leighlin from that of Glendalough. This valley is 
diversified by insulated mounds or eskars, which, as they still retain 
their Irish names, and being connected with the history of the locality, 
a description of them may not be deemed foreign to the subject of this 
paper. 

On the left bank of the Griese, in the parish of Ballynure, is a long 
eskar, called Bullock Hill, the legend of which will hereafter appear. 
On the right bank is another elevation, called Cnoc Bunnion,* by way 
of opposition to Bullock Hill. Beyond this is another eskar, the highest 
of the group, called Rathown Beck, having on its summit a w eU- 
preserved moat, of large dimensions. A small stream, called the 
Srughan, i. e. little river, flows under it, and joins the Griese in the 
vicinity. Another mound lies between this and Cnoc Bunnion, which is 
the site of the old cemetery of Killeen Cormac, the subject of this 
paper. This eskdi- is of oval form, its major axis lying nearly east by 
west. It is occupied by the remains of three concentric enclosures, 
dividing the surface of the slopes into as many steps or terraces, the 
highest of which, on the western end, is fashioned into a moat or rath, 
in which is a square depression, excepting w"hich there are no direct 
indications of the site of the church. 

A great quantity of large stones lie about, and plainly indicate that 
a building of primitive design, and of Cyclopean structure, must have 
once occupied the summit of this mound. These terraces are now in a 
very ruinous state ; but sufficient indications remain to convey a fair 
idea of their original construction. On the east side the outline of the 
middle terrace is well preserved by the large flat stones, set on their 
edges, against the bank ; and on the western end, under the moat, the 
same construction occurs, but in a more dilapidated state, the stones 
having fallen from their upright position through the lateral pressure 
of the banks which they sustained. These flags are of greenstone, and 
quarries producing such exist on the Hill of Uske, in the vicinity. 

Pillar stones, fragments of what may have been rude crosses, of 
coarse-grained granite, lying scattered about, with the rocks which for- 



* bunion is female ; bo, gen. bom, a cow. 
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merly supported the terraces, give to Killeen Cormac an appearance of 
antiquity •which it is extremely difficult to describe. 

About the year 1830, a wall was raised round this cemetery, and 
built on the line of the first terrace, and with some of its debris, and 
trees were planted inside ; so that it may be hoped the existing remains 
will be preserved from wanton injury, and will be no further disturbed. 
The modern entrance faces the highroad, but at a considerable distance 
from it. It is on the north-west side, and probably occupies its original 
position. 

On entering, the first objects that are to be Fi g- !• 

seen are two prostrate pillar stones — one on the 
left, the other on the right hand side. 

No. 1 is a block of greenstone, partially stra- 
tified, measuring in length six feet five inches ; 
the upper surface, at the top, ten inches wide, 
and at the base eight inches ; the side, at the 
top, eleven inches deep, by fourteen inches at 
the base. This pillar, at its top surface, bears 
a faintly incised bust, which appears to repre- 
sent the Redeemer, in a style of art so very ar- 
chaic that any example of similar workmanship 
is scarcely to be found in these islands. On the 
same side, but near the middle, and close to the 
edge or oriss of this stone, three incised strokes 
or scores exist, as if a commencement had been 
made for an inscription in the Ogham character. 
On the side of the stone, under these scores, is a 
mark of the stratification, across which is cut a 
single score, looking, as it now stands, like a 
cross, being probably another attempt at an 
Ogham inscription. 

The pillar stone to the right (No. 2) is of the 
same material, but of more irregular outline. It 
measures in length nearly six feet four inches ; 
the greatest width at the base of the lettered sur- 
face is twelve inches, and ten towards the top of 
the same side ; on the Ogham side it measures 
in depth twelve inches along its entire length. 
This pillar stone is one still more remarkable 
than that already described. It appears to be 
the first, and, as far as is known, the only ex- 
ample in Ireland of a Roman and Ogham in- 
scription coexisting, and probably equivalents of 
each other, on the same monument. 

On his first visit to Killeen Cormac the writer perceived the Ogham 
scores ; but the Roman letters partially escaped his observation, owing 
to their shallowness; besides, he was unprepared to meet with a 
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monument of such extreme antiquity and rareness in that part of Ire- 
land, which he regarded as fully explored. Being, however, at Killeen 
Cormac on an October evening, in 1860, which was showery, with in- 
tervals of bright sunshine, and then 
examining these monuments, the de- Fig. 2. 

pressions of the Eoman letters, being 
filled with water, and glistening under 
the setting sun, enabled him to read 
distinctly the words rVTE-EEDRW- 
IDES, and excited a most lively in- 
terest in the discovery. Rubbings 
were then made, and since that time 
very frequently, and more carefully. 

This remarkable discovery was 
communicated to the late Eugene 
O'Curry, and also to the Eev. James 
Graves, Hon. Sec. to the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society, who urged the 
writer to make it public ; which he 
was not then willing to do, for want 
of sufficient information regarding the 
locality and its history. After this he 
set about collecting the history and 
legends connected with this cemetery 
in every quarter likely to afford infor- 
mation. Subsequent inquiries brought 
to the surface many traditions of much 
interest, which were all but forgotten; 
and it is much to be regretted that si- 
milar investigations have not been 
made in other historic localities, as yet 
unexplored, by persons having the 
same facilities as the writer ; as these 
traditions, if not soon collected, seem 
to be doomed to oblivion among the 
rising generation of our countrymen. 

At the time these rubbings were 
made the writer was not acquainted 
with the force or phonetic value of 
the Ogham characters, nor does he 
now take it on himself to say that the 
Ogham is an equivalent for the Eoman 

inscription ; but in connexion with the word DEWIDES, it has been 
suggested that there is a combination of Ogham characters reading 
the word SAEI, which is most probably the Irish equivalent of the 
DEWIDES of the Eoman or Latin inscription. At the first reading 
of this inscription, its great novelty gave ample room for speculation. 
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It struck the writer that he had perhaps alighted on the stone that 
may have marked the grave of Dubhtach mac ua Lugair, the chief 
Druid of Leinster, and St. Patrick's first convert at Tara, when opening 
his mission there before King Laoghaire, when he called to mind Dubh- 
taeh's connexion with St. Fiaec of Sleibte (Sletty), which is in a ter- 
ritory adj oining Killeen, which is itself in the very locality of Dubhtach' s 
literary labours ; the plain in which Killeen is situated being mentioned 
in his third poem on Enna Kinsellagh, who is there called " The Hero 
of Magh Fhine."* In the same poem Mugna (or Moon Columbkile), and 
Maisden (Mullaghmast), are named, and are in the vicinity of the loca- 
lity under notice. These coincidences were supposed to give a clue to 
the identification of the personage commemorated in the Roman inscrip- 
tion on this very ancient monument ; and more recently the publication 
of the Senehus Mor appears to add another link to the chain of evidence, 
by the fact of Dubhtach mac ua Lugair being there spoken of as Dubh- 
tach doctor of literature, the Irish being Dubcach pai licni. 

The River Griese that flows by this ancient cemetery is called, in 
the poem of Meabth, daughter of Conan, Glaissi Crichi, or the boundary 
stream. Mr. O'Curry refers this poem to a very remote period, so that 
we may conclude that this locality was one of importance at an early 
period of Irish history.f 

Returning now to the description of the other pillar stones, and 
going to the western end of this mound, under the moat on the first 



• Vide O'Curry's " Lectures," App. III., p. 486, note 45. 

t It would appear from an extract from the " Book of Lecain," fol. 95 a, kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. William M. Hennessy, that the territory in which Killeen Cormac is situ- 
ated belonged to a branch of the tribe of Messincorb, called the Ui Cormaic, or Fine 
Cormaic, whose possessions with those of their correlatives are thus minutely described : — 

"Ice.panba T>. ngabla -\ h Copmaio la Lafjmb .1. na ngebcne h. 
nSabla pn\e uili, -\ Cuchnaigi, ~\ ri. gabla paipenb, oca Och culcmgeb co 
bub achaib TTIaipcen, ocha Staif Chpichi i Cluanaib co uabo ppi lai^ip, 
co clanbcaip, co hach Leachnoctio oc Sleibcib, co ceic m llpci ppi huib 
mbaippchi, -\ anangebchi .V). Ghpenai .ti. Chuipccip la .ti. Chopmaic uili. 
lp bib abban mac .h. Copmaic. If uabib machaip Choluim nuc Cpvm- 
chainn .1. Ttlmcloch lngen Cenanbain, mic Cepi, mic tugbach, mic 
labpaba. If bib Copmaic in ba Smell .1. Smell mac Cenanbain, mic 
ITIacha, mic Chpuaich, mic t>uilj;i, mic lmchaba, mic bpolaig, mic 
tugbach, mic tabpaba ; ocup Smell pean mac Copcpam, mic ©pc, mic 
Chpuaich, nuc Duilgi, i apaile." 

" Tliese are the divisions of Ui Gabhla and Ui Cormaic in Leinster, viz., where the 
Ui Gabhla all are found, and Cuthraighi and Ui Gabhla of Bairend (Mullach Eeelan) ; 
from Ath-Culchinged to the Black Fords of Maisten (Mullachmast) ; from Glas 
Crichi in Cluana to Vado toward Laighis (Leix), to Clanties, to Ath-Leathnocht at 
Sleibhti (Sletty), until it goes into Usci (hill ofUsk), towards UiBairchi; and wherever 
are found Ui Threna, and Ui Chuirc, all belongs to Ui Cormaic. Of them is Abban Mac 
Ui Cormaic. From them was the mother of Colum mac Crimthann, viz. Mincloth, 

daughter of Cenanan Of the Ui Cormaic are the two Sinells, viz., Sinell son 

of Cenanan .... and old Sinell, son of Corcran, &c." 
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terrace, is another pillar stone (No. 4), standing about five feet above the 
surface ; it is nearly square, and presents no feature of interest, except 
that at its eastern edge there are some scores, perhaps the remains 
of an Ogham inscription. On 

the second terrace, above this F 'S- 3 - 

stone, is an irregular-shaped 
flag (No. 3). It is of coarse 
greenstone, very rough and 
hard, and much weather-worn. 
An. Ogham inscription is carried 
up the two sides and top. As 
it has been most carefully exa- 
mined, the annexed engraving 
is a faithful copy of the scores 
now existing on this curious 
monument. 

Crossing the mound, and 
over the site of the church, on 
the plateau at the north-east, 
stands an oblong, rough, flag- 
like stone, three feet nine inches 
over the surface, and about two 
feet wide, having a plain cross, 
incised by wide shallow lines, 
twenty -two inches long by fif- 
teen across the arms. 

There are some such flags 
in the neighbourhood — at Dun- 
boyke and Kilranelagh — and 
likely belong to a very remote 
period, as they have not any of 
the characteristics of mediaeval 
art. Near this is another pil- 
lar stone, not more than 2| 
feet above the surface, on the 

top of which is to be seen an indentation resembling the trace of a 
dog's paw, as if impressed on a very soft surface. This stone was ex- 
cavated from some depth, but any traces of scores or inscription were not 
recognised. Some years ago it was much higher above the surface, and 
its sinking is likely due to carelessness in making the graves, which lie 
about in profusion. A very curious legend is told about this stone. 
Tradition says that it marks the grave of Cormac King of Munster, 
whose name is an affix to that of the cemetery where he rests; it more- 
over states that he was carried to Killeen Cormac by a team of bullocks, 
which were allowed to follow their own instinct — a mode of settling dis- 
putes regarding sepulture not uncommon among the ancient Irish. The 
same tradition, though unable to state at what period or under whatcir- 
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cumstances King Cormac died, avers that he was carried through Bally- 
nure, from the direction of Timolin, in the county of Kildare ; and when 
the team reached that part of Ballynure known as The Doon, the bul- 
locks, in the eagerness of their 
thirst, pawed the earth, and 
that water issued forth. Ano- 
ther version states that the 
teamster struck his goad into 
the ground, and thereupon 
gushed up a bubbling fountain, 
which is still to be seen near 
the roadside, and is used as a 
watering place for the herds of 
the fertile pastures of <The Doon 
of Ballynure. The bullocks, 
having satiated their thirst, 
journeyed on till they came to 
the place now called Bullock- 
hill, beside the Griese, and op- 
posite to Killeen Cormac. Here 
they halted, and would proceed 
no farther ; so that Killeen was 
thus determined to be the last 
resting place of King Cormac. 
The bullocks, having performed 
their part, returned homewards 
across the marsh beside the ri- 
ver, and tradition states that 
they were swallowed up in the 
Griese. 

Another legend puts a hound 
on the team, and makes him 
jump from Bullockhill to the 
cemetery, and there alight on 
this stone, and leave on it the 

impress of his paw — thus marking out the grave of Cormac. It may be 
remarked that this part of the legend looks like an interpolation from one 
still more ancient, concerning the hound of Cuglas, from whom Bal- 
tinglass derives its name.* He was master of the hounds to " Ederscel, 
the great King of Erinn," whose dogs indeed must have had paws of steel 
to impress their traces on full many a rock from Baltinglass to the banks 
of the Liffey.f 

This very curious legend led to various investigations concerning 
this King Cormac. He could not be Cormac Mac Cullinan, King and 



* Vide Dinnsenchus, Book of Lecan. 

t Vide Irish version of Nennius, and A. Soc. Tracts, p. 117, for a somewhat similar 
legend of King Arthur's hound. 
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Bishop of Cashel, who was slain at Beallaghmoon, in Moyailbi, in the 
year 908. Keating,* in his account of this engagement, states that 
Cormac, having a presentiment of his fate, desired to be buried inDisert 
Diarmid (Castledermot), in case his body could not be conveyed to 
Cloyne, as Disert Diarmid was the church of his friend and preceptor, 
the Abbot Snegdus. 

There was, however, in this same fatal field of Ballaghmoon ano- 
ther Cormac — Cormac Mac Mothla, Prince of the Desies of Munster — 
who fell while in command of the left wing of the army of Munster. 
He may have been the Cormac of the legend in question. The tradition 
of the locality did not then come to the rescue. The writer, however, 
met some time after this a gentleman lately returned from New Orleans, 
who formerly lived in the neighbourhood of Killeen Cormac, whose father 
was a repertory of local tradition. He told his son, the informant, that 
the king who gave his name to Killeen was Cormac Mac Melia, King 
of Munster. In another interview the writer asked him if he could tell 
what part of Munster he came from, suggesting at the same time De- 
sies, which his informant recognised as the name told him by his father. 
He had thus no small satisfaction in being able to unravel a tradition 
corroborating a fact of very great historical interest, if the tradition may 
at all be relied on. 

It has been suggested that the story of the bullocks is not recorded 
of any except those whom public estimation has placed in the category 
of sanctity. "While admitting the force of this suggestion, the legend 
in this instance appears to be very coherent, and free from vagueness. 

Though it appears that Cormac Mac Cullinan had obvious reasons for 
selecting Disert Diarmid (Castledermot) as the place of his sepulture, 
that church may not have had the same attractions for Cormac Mac 
Mothla, and helikely selected the more ancient, and perhaps more ho- 
noured, cemetery of Killeen for the place of his burial, to which 
in the course of time his name may have been affixed, perhaps to dis- 
tinguish Killeen from another old and curious cemetery, about two miles 
to the west of Killeen Cormac, and now known by the name of Kyle ; 
or perhaps there may have been a contention between the rival churches 
for the honour and emolument of giving sepulture to the remains of a 
veteran warrior; or it may be that Cormac's friends, following an an- 
cient precedent, may have allowed animal instinct to settle a dispute 
which the obstinacy or cupidity of rival interests could not have other- 
wise settled. 

In the Life of St. Abbanf there is a legend concerning his sepulture, 
in which bullocks are made to play a very prominent part, and the fate 
of these bullocks was one nearly similar to that detailed of the bullocks 
in the Killeen legend. It is also a curious coincidence that St. Abban 

* See Dr. John Lynch' s Latin translation of Keating, in a note to the "Annals of 
the Fonr Masters," vol. ii., p. 564, Dr O'Donovan's Edition. 
f Colgan, " Acta SS. Hib." xvi. ; Martii, cap. xlvii. 
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is called Mac hua Cormac, being descended from an ancestor of that 
name, who is said to have been a king of Leinster. 

In the appendix to this life, Colgan enumerates more than sixty- 
persons of this name who were eminent for sanctity, among whom ap- 
pears Cormac huaLethain, the Abbot of Durmagh; and friend of St. Co- 
lumkille, who met with a tragical fate in that territory which is now 
the southern part of Kildare. 

It has been suggested that Killeen Cormac may be no other than the 
Kil-Fine, or Ecclesia Fine of the various Lives of St. Patrick, and the 
third church the foundation of which is referred to Palladius. A great 
many indirect arguments may be adduced to sustain this opinion. As the 
writer has made these churches a special study, and alighted on some 
interesting relics in the localities in which they are said to have been 
founded, he hopes to be able at a future period to mature his views on 
this subject, and to gather new facts, and evidence to sustain them, which 
will be found satisfactory and intelligible ; and he trusts that stronger 
evidence and future investigations will make it possible, to connect 
these very remarkable and unique monument? with the names of Palla- 
dius and Dubhtach mac ua Lugair — a personage celebrated in con- 
nexion with our early ecclesiastical and national records, and in whose 
history and acts the recent publication of the " Senchus Mor" must 
awaken no inconsiderable interest. 

Mr. D. H. Kelly presented a MS. Collection of Extracts, made from 
Memoranda Bolls of the Exchequer, and other record authorities, by the 
late James F. Ferguson, Esq., accompanied by the following letter : — 

" Gentlemen, — The four volumes which I have now the honour to 
present to the Academy, were for sale at Kelly's, in Grafton-street, and 
on the point of being sold to Sir Thomas Phillips, and sent out of the 
country, when I fortunately became the possessor of them. On show- 
ing them to my learned and excellent friend, the Pev. "W. Peeves, D. D., 
Secretary to this Academy, I was by him confirmed in my opinion of 
their value as a national record ; and I was by him most generously 
presented with a considerable number of additional extracts, in Fergu- 
son's own handwriting, and, amongst them, with his original auto- 
graph ' Inventory of Hugh Eoe O'Neill's Effects,' which was pub- 
lished by him in the ' Topographer,' a copy of which is now extremely 
rare. Of these additional pages, which are placed in the end of vol. iii., 
a valuable synopsis has been made, followed by an index to their contents, 
both Nominum et Locorum, by our brother Academician, J. Huband 
Smith ; and vol. iv. contains a very complete Index Nominum et Lo- 
corum to the main body of the collection, by the same skilful hand. 

"lam indebted principally to my friend, Dr. Peeves, for the fol- 
lowing account of the gifted compiler of this, I believe, valuable col- 
lection : — 

" The late James F. Ferguson, of Bellfield House, Rathmines, 
was himself an Englishman, and in England became acquainted with 



